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CENTURY  ADVERTISEMENTS— BOOKS 


ll  Lincoln  Centenary 


Lincoln  Centenary 


Readers  of  this  page  cannot  do  better  in  celebration  of  the  Lincoln  Centennial  year 
than  by  adding  to  their  libraries  some  of  the  best  books  about  the  great  President. 
See  another  page  for  announcement  of  Centenary  Edition  of 
“Abraham  Lincoln:  A History”  by  Nicolay  and  Hay. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN: 

A SHORT  HISTORY 

A single  volume  abridgment  of  the  Nicolay 
and  Hay  life  by  John  G.  Nicolay. 

The  most  important  and  valuable  single  vol- 
ume life  of  Lincoln  in  print. 

Frontispiece.  $2.40  net ; postage , 18  cents. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN: 
COMPLETE  WORKS 

Edited  by  John  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay. 

These  speeches,  letters,  state  papers,  and 
miscellaneous  writings  form  a complete  and 
valuable  record  of  Lincoln’s  life  and  work. 
Twovolumes.  Cloth,$10.00;halfmorocco,$15.00. 


LINCOLN  IN  THE  TELEGRAPH  OFFICE 

Intimate  memories  of  the  martyr  President’s  daily  visits  to  the  War  Department  Telegraph 
Office,  by  David  Homer  Bates,  manager  and  cipher-operator,  1861-66. 

Many  illustrations  from  photographs  and  original  documents.  $2.00  net ; postage , 17  cents. 


LINCOLN  THE  LAWYER 

The  story  of  a hitherto  neglected  phase  of 
Lincoln’s  career,  by  Frederick  Trevor  Hill. 
Illustrated.  $2.00  net;  postage , 14  cents. 

Washington 
in  Lincoln’s  Time 

Interesting  side-lights  on  Lincoln  by  Noah 
Brooks,  War  Correspondent  in  Washington 
during  the  Civil  War.  $1.25 


Facsimile  of 
Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg 
Address 


An  enlarged  reproduc- 
tion of  the  copy  made 
by  President  Lincoln 
for  the  Soldiers’  and 
Sailors’  Fair  at  Balti- 
more in  1864,  printed  in 
yellow  and  black  on 
heavy  whitepaper  with 
the  Wyatt  Eaton  por- 
trait of  Lincoln.  Size  22 
x 20y»  inches,  by  mail, 
50  cents. 


BOYS’  LIFE  OF  LINCOLN 

A vivid  and  inspiring  narrative  for  all  young 
Americans,  by  HelenJNicolay.  Based  on  the 
Nicolay  and  Hay  history.  Illustrated.  $1.50. 

Passages  from  Lincoln’s 
Speeches  and  Letters 

An  exquisite  little  Lincoln  volume,  one  of  the 
Thumb-nails.  Introduction  by  Richard  Wat- 
son Gilder.  $1.00. 


LincolnPost-Cards 


Reduced  facsimile  of 
the  Lincoln  Post-Cards 

Stamps  received  for  small  remittances. 


Reproducing 
Original  Brady 
Portraits 


A unique  collection  of 
six  postal  cards,  each' 
one  reproducing  a por- 
trait of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln made  by  Brady 
during  Lincoln’s  resi- 
dence in  Washington. 
The  portraits  are  fur- 
ther adorned  by  Lin- 
coln sayingsand  thumb 
nail  pictures.  The  set. 
postpaid , 25  cents. 
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In  laying  broad  and  deep  the  founda- 
tions of  national  greatness,  we  must  think 
with  our  imagination.  Those  who  would 
help  the  farmer  can  do  much  to  bring 
happiness  to  many  an  apparently  immova- 
ble country  family  by  encouraging  the 
multiplication  of  art-museums  nearer  the 
people.  Influences  should  be  set  go- 
ing that  will  benefit  the  country  a 
hundred  years  from  now  as  it  grows 
up  to  their  use.  The  divisions  between 
urban,  suburban,  and  country  society  are 
rapidly  being  obliterated  by  the  trolley 
and  by  cheap  literature.  There  is  no 
reason  why  Alabama  or  Mississippi  or 
Arkansas  or  Wyoming  should  not  some 
day  have  as  much  culture  in  art  as  Massa- 
chusetts has  to-day,  and,  absurd  as  it  notv 
seems,  the  time  may- come  when  the  Okla- 
homa school  of  landscape  will  take  rank 
with  that  of  Barbison.  For  the  seeds  of 
art  are  blowing  on  every  wind,  finding 
here  and  there  apparently  fortuitous  but 
hospitable  lodging.  In  one  generation  art 
shows  itself  in  a dim,  blind,  vague  long- 
ing for  beauty;  in  the  next  it  may  de- 
velop into  taste,  and  in  the  third  into 
genius.  What  is  needed  is  first  the  seed, 
and  then  the  sun  and  the  rain,  and,  al- 
ways, freedom  of  opportunity. 


And  here  a more  direct  word  to  the 
members  of  Congress  who  represent  what 
are  called  rural  constituencies.  That  you 
should  vote  against  free  art,  on  whatever 
ground,  is  to  delay  the  day  when  your 
State  shall  take  its  place  in  the  front  rank 
of  opportunity.  Think  with  your  imagin- 
ation, and  do  not  reject  the  hand  of  com- 
radeship held  out  to  your  people — who, 
being  most  removed  from  art,  are  most  in 
need  of  it.  Do  not  cut  off  your  nose  to 
spite  some  one  else’s  face.  Trust  those 
who  know  the  needs  of  the  country  in 
art,  as  you  did  the  same  classes  of  people 
in  the  matter  of  international  copyright 
in  1891.  The  legislation  of  that  day  helped 
to  make  a settled  profession  out  of  a cas- 
ual pursuit.  Free  art,  by  creating  better 
opportunities  for  the  popular  spread  of 
plastic  beauty,  will  increase  the  area  of 
taste  which  is  necessary  to  sustain  art  as  a 
profession.  Freedom  of  opportunity  will 
give  us  more  beauty  and  thus  will  add  to 
our  happiness  as  a people.  International 
copyright  was  necessary  to  remove  a clog 
on  American  letters,  and  American  artists, 
educators,  and  connoisseurs  beg  you  not 
for  an  artificial  advantage  over  foreigners, 
but  to  remove  a barrier  to  the  best  devel- 
opment of  their  work.  Free  art  is  free  air ! 


Portraits  of  Lincoln  in  “The  Century” 

A FEW  of  the  twenty-two  Lincoln  portraits 
(including  the  two  life-masks  and  the 
two  Saint-Gaudens  statues)  printed  in  this 
number  of  The  CENTURY  have  known  asso- 
ciations of  historical  interest  apart  from  the 
time  and  place  of  origin. 

The  genesis  of  the  miniature  by  J.  Henry 
Brown  (which  is  the  color  frontispiece  of  the 
number)  is  given  in  a letter  from  John  G. 
Nicolay  to  an  intimate  friend,  dated  “ Spring- 
field,  Aug.  26,  1860,”  about  three  months 
after  Lincoln’s  first  nomination,  as  follows: 

‘ Did  you  ever  see  a real,  pretty  miniature  ? 
I do  not  mean  an  ambrotype,  daguerre- 
otype, or  photograph,  but  a regular  minia- 
ture painted  on  ivory.  Well,  a Philadelphia 
artist  (Brown,  his  name  is)  has  just  been 
painting  one  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  which  is  both 


very  pretty  and  very  truthful — decidedly  the 
best  picture  of  him  that  I have  seen.  It  is 
about  twice  as  large  as  a common  quarter- 
size  daguerreotype  or  ambrotype,  but  so  well 
executed  that  when  magnified  to  life  size  one 
cannot  discover  any  defects  or  brush  marks 
on  it  at  all.  I wish  you  could  see  it.  It 
gives  something  of  an  idea  of  what  a painter 
1 — I mean  a real  artist — can  do.  1 It  has  been 
painted  for  Judge  Read  of  Philadelphia,  who 
has  become  so  disgusted  with  the  horrible 
caricatures  of  Mr.  Lincoln  which  he  has  seen, 
that  he  went  to  the  expense  of  sending  this 
artist  all  the  way  out  here  to  paint  him  this 
picture^which  will  probably  cost  him  some 
$300 — the  price  of  the  painting  alone  being 
$175L^  I _had  a long  talk  with  the  artist  to- 
day. He  says  that  the  impression  prevails 
East,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  is  very  ugly — an  im- 
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pression  which  the  jpublished  pictures  of  him 
of  course  all  confirm.  Read,  however,  had  an 
idea  that  it  could  hardly  be  so — but  was 
bound  to  have  a good-looking  picture,  and 
therefore  instructed  the  artist  to  make  it  good- 
looking  whether  the  original  would  justify  it 
or  not.  The  artist  says  he  came  out  with  a 
good  deal  of  foreboding  that  he  would  have 
difficulty  in  making  a picture  under  these  con- 
ditions. He  says  he  was  very  happy  when 
on  seeing  him  he  found  that  he  was  not  at  all 
such  a man  as  had  been  represented,  and  that 
instead  of  making  a picture  he  would  only 
have  to  make  a portrait  to  satisfy  Judge  Read. 
He  will  go  back  home  as  agreeably  disap- 
pointed in  Mr.  Lincoln’s  manners,  refine- 
ment, and  general  characteristics,  as  in  his 
personal  appearance.” 

- In  the  following  letter,  a month  later,  the 
artist  comments  as  follows  on  the  engraved 
copy  of  the  miniature,  which  obviously  was 
to  be  circulated  for  a campaign  purpose: 

Phila  Friday  Sept  28 , i860 

John  G Nicolay,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir:  I presume  you  are  wondering  why  you 
have  not  yet  seen  or  heard  anything  of  the  steel  engraving 
from  my  picture  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Sartain  promised  to  have  it  completed  within  two 
weeks  after  the  picture  was  placed  in  his  hands,  which 
was  on  last  Monday  three  weeks  ago. 

Two  days  ago  the  first  proof  was  placed  in  my  hands 
for  criticism.  I suggested  some  alterations  which  have 
been  made.  To-day  I will  again  examine  it  with  care, 
and  if  necessary  will  have  such  further  corrections  made 
as  my  judgment  may  suggest.  In  accordance  with  my 
promise  to  you  I will  not  allow  any  copies  to  be  issued 
until  they  meet  my  approbation. 

Judge  Read  is  in  a nervous  condition  at  Sartain’s  delay. 
He  thinks  the  engraving  good,  and  wanted  some  copies 
yesterday,  but  as  I am  judge  in  this  case,  I would  not 
consent. 

As  soon  as  the  plate  is  ready  for  printing  from,  which 
I think  will  be  tomorrow  or  on  Monday  next,  copies  will 
be  sent  to  you  without  delay. 

Please  make  my  compliments  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

I am  dear  sir,  your  friend  & servant, 

y.  Henry  Bro’ivn. 

P.  S.  Mr.  Lincoln’ s friends  here  are  in  high  spirits  and 
full  of  hope. 

Major  William  H.  Lambert,  the  owner  of 
the  ambrotype  reproduced  on  page  491,  which 
was  taken  as  a guide  to  the  artist  in  painting 
the  miniature,  writing  under  date  of  Phila- 
delphia, September  9, 1908,  says:  ‘ ‘ The  mini- 
ature was  copied  by  Sartain  in  a mezzotint 
extensively  sold  during  the  campaign.  After 
the  election  and  Lincoln’s  growth  of  a beard, 
the  whiskers  were  superimposed  on  the  same 
plate  and  prints  therefrom  sold.” 

LINCOLN  AS  LAWYER 

The  portrait  on  page  480  is  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  of  the  early  portraits  of  Lincoln, 
and  is  here  shown  in  an  admirable  woodcut  by 


the  late  Thomas  Johnson.  From  a letter  from 
the  Hon.  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  dated  November 
21,  1896,  we  quote  the  following  reference 
to  the  original:  ‘‘The  proofs  mentioned  in 
your  favor  of  the  18th  inst.  have  come,  and  I 
am  very  much  pleased  with  the  work  of  your 
artist.  I regret  that  I cannot  give  you  any 
positive  information  as  to  the  date  of  the 
original  daguerreotype,  and  there  is  probably 
no  one  living  who  can  do  so.  I was  born  in 
1843,  and  can  only  say  that  I remember  it  as 
being  in  my  father’s  house  as  far  back  as  I 
can  remember  anything  there.  My  own  mere 
guess  is  that  it  was  made  either  in  St.  Louis 
or  Washington  City  during  my  father’s  term 
in  Congress — which  practically  began  in  De- 
cember, 1847,  and  ended  in  March,  1849. 
I mention  St.  Louis  because  I think  it  was  in 
those  days  an  important  stage  in  the  journey 
to  the  Capitol.” 

THE  PHOTOGRAPH  TAKEN  IN  1859 

The  history  of  this  remarkable  portrait  is  de- 
scribed as  follows  by  Mr.  Francis  J.  Garri- 
son, brother  of  Mr.  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
the  owner  of  the  copy  of  the  photograph  re- 
produced on  page  482 : 

“ The  history  of  the  picture  is  as  follows: 
During  the  presidential  campaign  of  1860, 
Mr.  Charles  Sprague,  the  banker-poet  of 
Boston,  saw  this  photograph  in  a small  shop 
on  Washington  Street  in  this  city,  and  was 
so  struck  by  it  that  he  purchased  it.  Years 
later  he  gave  it  to  a lady  (the  sister  of  his 
son’s  wife)  who  in  turn  gave  it  to  my  brother. 
The  latter  did  not  think  much  of  it  until  one 
day  my  brother,  the  late  W.  P.  Garrison,  saw 
it,  and  at  once  became  enthusiastic  over  it, 
telling  my  brother  William  that  he  possessed 
a prize.  When  Carl  Schurz’s  little  essay  on 
Lincoln  was  first  published,  a small  photo- 
gravure reproduction  of  it  was  made  for  that 
book.  Then  Gustav  Kruell  engraved  it  on 
wood  for  ‘ Harper’s  Magazine,’  and  when 
that  appeared,  it  was  seen  by  Hesler,  a Chi- 
cago photographer,  who  thereupon  remem- 
bered that  he  had  in  his  possession  a negative 
of  Lincoln  taken  by  him  in  1860  and  long 
stored  away  and  forgotten.  He  brought  this 
to  light,  and  it  is  the  remarkable  portrait  of 
Lincoln  which  Nicolay  & Hay  chose  as  the 
best  of  all  and  used  as  the  frontispiece  of 
their  ‘ Life  of  Lincoln  ’ [reproduced  here  on 
page  486].  Later  we  were  informed  by  Mr. 
Herbert  W.  Fay,  of  DeKalb,  111.,  who  has  a 
large  collection  of  Lincoln  portraits,  that 
my  brother’s  photograph  was  made  by  S.  M. 
Fassett,  of  Chicago,  in  October,  1859,  and 
that  the  negative  was  lost  in  the  great  Chi- 
cago fire  of  1871.  Mr.  Fay  has  a print  whicE 
is  either  from  the  same  negative  or  from  one 
taken  at  the  same  sitting.  Rajon,  the  French 
etcher,  based  his  portrait  of  Lincoln  on  this 
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photograph,  but  changed  the  face  very  mate- 
rially. Kruell  made  a strong  wood-engraving 
of  it,  in  line  with  his  portraits  of  Grant, 
Sherman,  Webster,  Darwin,  etc.  A.  W.  El- 
son  has  published  a life-size  photogravure 
head  from  it,  and  a photogravure  reproduc- 
tion of  it  has  lately  been  made  for  Alonzo 
Rothschild’s  “ Lincoln,  Master  of  Men.”  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  there  is  something  in  the 
original  photograph  (which  itself  shows  signs 
of  having  been  slightly  retouched)  which 
none  of  the  reproductions  have  caught.  Mr. 
Holman’s  photograph  of  it  is  excellent,  but 
even  that  I found  on  comparison  not  so  sat- 
isfying as  the  original,  which  is  smaller  than 
this  print.” 

THE  HEALY  PORTRAIT 

In  connection  with  the  Healy  portrait  owned 
by  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  and  reproduced  on 
page  501,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that 


another  Healy  portrait  is  owned  by  the  Hon. 
William  D.  Washburne  of  Minnesota,  who  in 
a letter  dated  July  23,  1908,  writes  : 

“ The  portrait  to  which  you  refer  is  not  a 
‘ replica  ’ of  the  portrait  of  Lincoln,  in  the 
possession  of  his  son,  Robert  Lincoln.  This 
portrait  of  mine  was  made  from  sketches  made 
of  Lincoln  at  City  Point,  just  before  the  close 
of  the  War.  I cannot  recall  exactly  the  time 
when  it  was  painted,  but  I should  say,  earlier 
than  1871.  This  portrait  was  ordered  by 
my  brother,  E.  B.  Washburne  for  him  and 
myself,  which  we  had  intended  to  place  in  a 
library  at  our  old  home  in  Maine,  but  which 
was  never  done,  and  later  I purchased  of  his 
heirs  his  interest  in  the  portrait.  This  is 
about  all  I know  of  the  transaction.  Mr. 
Robert  Lincoln,  when  he  saw  my  portrait  of 
his  father  in  1896,  said  that  the  two  are  almost 
exactly  alike,  and  imagined  they  were  painted 
from  the  same  general  sketches  that  were  made 
at  City  Point.” 


INTERMITTENT  MEMORY 

Customer:  Please,  Mister,  I can’t  remember  what  Ma 

sent  me  for,  but  you  can  give  me  two  cents’  worth  o’  pepper- 
mint candy,  ’cause  she  said  I could  keep  the  change. 


A Song  of  the  Sea=Folk 

GO,  sail  your  tanks ! Who  was  it  spanned 
the  seas, 

Logged  them  and  sounded  them,  gave  you 
course  and  chart?  * 

Hudson,  Cook,  Franklin — have  ye  men  like 
these  ? 

Lord!  Ye  can  follow.  Leading  was  our  part ! 

Load  in  your  cargoes ; take  them  where  ye  like ; 

We  ’ ve  taught  the  fear  of  God  and  law  of  man 
To  black,  brown,  yellow — taught  with  shell 
and  pike. 

Your  flag  flies  safe  where  our  flag  led  the 
van. 

Get  up  your  anchors,  trim  your  yards  and  go ; 
But  when  the  capstan  ’s  manned  or  sail  is 
furled, 

Whose  songs  d’ye  sing  ? The  gray-backed 
billows  know 

Our  English  chanteys  right  around  the 
world. 

Then  launch  your  ships,  and  take  the  open 
seas. 

Man  ! There  ’s  the  struggle  that  no  folk 
avoids 

By  coddling  coastwise  laws  and  subsidies — 
Ship  to  ship , mark  ye!  how  d’ye  class  at 
Lloyd’s f 


Charles  Buxton  Going. 
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